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PREFACE 

Industrial labour and its problems have-bccn the subject of interest, 
though varying in degree and extent, ever since India entered the indus- 
trial field over a century ago. Today this interest has shifted from preven- 
tion of exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal and opportunities 
for a fuller life to labour. The growing realisation of this approach to 
problems of labour in India, in the context of present day planned eco- 
nomic development of the country, is provided a sound base by the Sur- 
veys that reveal true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed Survey, on a country-wide basis, of the working 
and living conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour 
Investigation Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1944. 
The years that followed witnessed far-rcaching changes in the set up of 
the country, its basic policies and national objectives. As a result, the 
long-term strategy for economic and industrial advance- recognises the 
well-being of the working class as an essential factor in the overall 
stability and progress of the country. The adoption of this policy, in the 
clianged circumstances of the cemntry. has brought about a new awaken- 
ing in the ranks of labour and afforded them much relief in various direc- 
tions through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial la- 
bour and to apprise their present conditions, a scheme for a comprehen- 
sive Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five 
Year Plan and its execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The 
Survey was conducted according to a phased programme in 46 indust- 
ries.* This report presents data regarding Gold Mines covered under the 
Scheme during 1962. 

The prc.sent Survey differs considerably from similar investigations 
in the past in matters of design, .scope and presentation of data. It has 
also certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data sepa- 
rately for large and small establishments in various industries, makes 
a limited study of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities 
that the workers now enjoy, seeks to till the gap in the statistics of la- 
bour turnover and absenteeism in the mining industries and provides 
first-haPd information on certain important aspects of labour-manage- 
ment relations. Attempt has also been made to collect and interpret 
data on certain conventional items in a more meaningful way. In the 
presentation of the data the effort has been to reduce the information 
into quantitative terms so as to .serve as a bench-mark for purpose of 
evaluation of changes at a future date. Recourse to general description 
has been resorted to only where the other type of treatment was not 
possible. 

♦The nainoa of 46 imluatrieti are given in the Prefuc* (]>. Hi) tt> Iht* mi 

Surv< y oFL^h nir (.'••lulitioiLS ill Silk racloricsiii Tiidia. 

(iii) 
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In a Survey of this magnitude it was but natural that many prob- 
lems had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of 
these flowed from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or 
improper maintenance of records in many establishments. In many cases 
the field statf had almost to build up the required statistics from various 
sources. This naturally imposed a heavy demand on the managements 
and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their whole-hearted co- 
operation. The co-operation and valuable assistance received from emp- 
loyers and trade unions. Labour Commissioners as well as Chief Inspec- 
tors of Mines and other ofticials of State Labour Departments is also 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organisa- 
tion for evincing keen interest in the Survey and rendering technical ad- 
vice. on various matters is indeed great. I am also thankful to the Emp- 
loyment Division of the Planning Commission for examining the sche- 
dule and instructions and offering useful suggestions. I am equally great- 
ful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S.A., Social Surveys Division, 
Ministry of Labour and Social Service, U.K., Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Canada and Labour Statistics and Re- 
search Division, Ministry of Labour of Labour, Japan, whose advice was 
sought on several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and bring- 
ing out the reports on individual industries was ably borne by Shri B. N. 
Srivastava. Deputy Director, whose experience and application came in- 
to full play in this a.ssignmcnt. On various statistical problems arising 
out of the Survey, the requisite technical advice was provided by other 
officers at Headquarters. In the drafting of this report also he received 
valuable assistance from Shri R. V. Vcnkatachalarn, Investigator Grade 
I. Sarvashri R. C. Mada.n, Dila Ram and P. S. Chauhan, Computors 
assisted in computation of data. The field investigations were carried 
out by S/Shri R. V. Venkatachalam, K. V. Vasudevan and V. Jayara- 
raan under the supervision of Shri S. Vaidyanathan. To them all my 
thanks are due. 

The views expressed in this report are not those of the Ministry of 
Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation (Depjjrtment of Labour and 
Employment), Government of India. 


K. C. SEAL 
Direotor 

Labour Bureau, Simla, 

Dated the 18/fi April, 1966. 



Chapibr I 


INTRODUCTION 

1.1. Location and Growth of the Industry 

The early history of gold mining in India is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Pliny, the Roman historian of 1st century A.D., is known 
to have recorded about the existence of numerous gold mines in the 
regions adjacent to Mount Abu in Rajputana*. Nothing is, however, 
known about the circumstances which brought about the abandon- 
ment of gold mining in the centuries that followed. The history of 
the existing Gold Mining Industry in this country dates back to 1875 
when the first shaft was sunk in Oregum, a village near Bangalore. 
This pioneering effort was done by Michael. F. L.avelle, an Irish sol- 
dier. In view .of the difficulties of his limited resources he transferred 
his rights and concessions to the Kolar Concessionaries Company Li- 
mited. After gi'eat vicissitudes, the Company could establish on a firm 
footing by 1884 with the financial and technical help which it could 
obtain from Messrs. John Taylor & Sons of London. The next impor- 
tant event was the opening of a mine at Hutti in 1903. The Labour 
Investigation Committee’s enquiry in 1944, was confined to the four 
principal gold mines in the Kolar Gold Field and the total number 
(ff persons employed, excluding supervisory and clerical staff, by 
those four mines was 19,936. Statistics relating to employment in 
1947 are however not available. When the present Survey was con- 
ducted the total number of gold mines was 4 all of whom were in 
Mysore State. They provided employment to 20,456. It will be seen 
that obviously due to the limited gift of the natui'e there has been 
practically no expansion of the Industry. 

1.2. Genesis of the Survey 

The fii'st comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various 
industries in India on a country-wide basis was conducted by the 
Royal Commission on I^abour during 1929-31. Its report and findings 
formed the basis of various ameliorative measures. After a lapse of 
over a decade, i.e.. in 1944, the Government of India appointed another 
Committee, viz. the Labour Investigation Committee, to enquire in- 
to the conditions of labour in all important industries. The Commit- 
tee conducted detailed investigations in 38 industries, including the 
Gold Mining Tndu.stry. during 1944-45, and. besides a main report on 
Labour Conditions in general, published individual reports in res- 
pect of various industries. These reports proved to be a useful source 
of information required for the formulation of labour policy. The 
years that followed witnessed many changes of far-reaching signifi- 
cance. For instance, many legislative measures were adopted to im- 
prove working and living conditions and several schemes were in- 
troduced for promoting welfare and social security of workers. The 
setting up of adjudication machinery also led to improvement in 
conditions of work and wages in various industries. Above all, the 
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attainment of Independence by the country gave a new status to the 
working classes. In view of these developments, the Ministry of La- 
bour as well as the Planning Commission considered it necessary 
that a fresh comprehensive survey of labour conditions in various 
industries should be conducted so that it may be possible to assess 
the effects of the various measures adopted in the past and obtain a 
precise picture of the existing conditions and problems of labour for 
purposes of deciding the future course of action. Accordingly, a 
scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Conditions was inclu- 
ded in the Second Five Year Plan, and the Labour Bureau was en- 
trusted with the execution of the Scheme. 

1.3. Scope and Design 

Since there were only four gold mines in the country at the time of 
launching the Survey, it was considered desirable to obtain infor- 
mation from all of them and the Survey wasi thus a census so far as 
the Gold Mining Industry is concerned. 

The data were collected by ^rsonal visits of the field staff oU 
the Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule*and instructions 
prepared for the Survey as also to impart training to the field staff, 
a pilot enquiry was conducted in September and October, 1959. On 
the basis of the experience of this enquiiy, the schedule and instruc- 
tions were suitably revised. 

The main field enquiry was launched in October, 1962 and com- 
pleted in September, 1963. Since the enqiury in essence was during 
1962 and 1963, the data, except where speciflcally mentioned, should 
be treated to relate to this period. 


* Phr ScUeiiuU used for the survey luis betiii iiubli'.^lud in tho iwpjirts relating to Silk and 
JuU- IniLnstries. 



Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

2.1. Composition of the Working Force 

In the course of the Survey data were collected on several aspects 
of the composition of the working force in the Gold Mining Industry. 
These related to distribution of workers according to (a) broad occu- 
pational groups, (b) men, women, and childreoi, (c) time or piece-rate 
method of payment, (d) employment status and length of service. 
The findings are discussed in the following paragraphsL 

With a view to ensuring comparability of statistics! collected from 
different establishments, the data in respect of employment and com- 
position of the working force were collected for a fixed date, i.e., 30th 
June, 1962. The results of the Survey show that on this date the total 
employment strength of the gold mines registered under the Mines 
Act was 20,456. 

2.1.1. Distribution by Board Occupational Groups 

The following Statement 2.1 shows the distribution of the working 
force in different broad occupational groups on 30th June, 1962. The 
definitions used for the purpose were the same as contained in the 
I.L.O. ‘International Standard Classification of Occupations’. 


Statement 2.1 



Distribution of Workers ^Covered’ Under 

{June, 1962) 

the Mines Act, 

1952 

iniial (Uoup 

'Sn.nf 

KinT>loyrcs 

P'^'rccr- 

tag© 

(1) 

(2) 

Ci) 

1. Profoasional, Tetihiiicnl and Pt‘rsonnel 

183 

OS) 

2. Administrative, Kxecutivo and Managerial Perionnel 

9 

41 

3. fJlerionI and Related Workers (iueliiding Supervisory) 

723 

3 5 

4 l^roduetion and IV?lated Workers (hielnding Supf^rYisory^ .. 

ir>,584 

81-1 

5. Watch ^nid Ward and Other Services 

2,957 

14*5 

Total 

20,450 

1000 


than 0*05. 

The Statement 2.1 shows that ‘Production and Related Workers 
(including Supervisory)’ constituted the predominant group accoun- 
ting for nearly 81 per cent, of the total working force. The next im- 
portant group was ‘Watch and Ward and! Other Services’ which 
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constituted about 14 pei' cent, of the total. Clerical and Related 
Workers (including Supervisory) formed only a small proportion of 
the total employees (about 4',r)- The proportion of ‘Professional, 
Technical and Related Personnel’ and ‘Administrative, Executive 
and Managerial Personnel’ was negligible. 

Separate data were also collected regai'ding the proportion of 
production workers employed ‘underground’ and ‘above ground’ in 
various Mines. It was found that out of the total of 16,584 ‘Produc- 
tion Workers’ about 70 per cent, were employed underground and the 
remaining above ground. 

2.1.2. Distribution of Workers into ‘Covered’ and *Not Covered’ 

Under the Mines Act 

The Survey results show that all the persons an roll on 30th 
June, 1962 in all the four gold mines were being treated as persons 
covered under the Mines Act. 

2.2. Employment of Women 

Information collected by the Labour Investigation Committee 
showed that in January. 1944. women workers constituted only an 
insignificant proportion (.3.7‘ r ) of the total working force, excluding 
clerical and supervisory staff in the Kolar Gold Field. During the 
course of the present Survey also, it was found that through women 
workers were employed in all the four mines their proportion con- 
tinued to be almost the same as in 1944. There were in all 739 women 
constituting 3.6 per cent, of the total employees. As regards their distri- 
bution into various occupational groups, it was found that as many as 
524 women workers (ie., about 71'/f) wore in the group ‘Watch and 
Ward and Othci' Services’ and were employed as sweepers, midwives, 
creche attendants, etc. Of the rest, 197 were ‘Production and Related 
Workers’, 15 were ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’ and 
the rest 2 ‘Clerical and Related Workers’. Women employed as produc- 
tion workers were generally engaged as mazdoors or as ore pickers 
in the metallurgical department. Those in the group ‘Professional 
Technical and Related Perssonnel’ were employed as Medical Officers 
or nurses, etc. The managements did not give any particular reason 
lor the employment of women workers except that for some of the 
jobs like creche ayas, nurses, etc., only women workers were the ob- 
vious choice. 

2.3. Child Labour 

At the time of the Labour Investigation Committee an almost 
negligible proportion of working force comiHirised child labour. 
Since then there has been further improvement as none of the mines 
were found to be employing children. 

2.4. Time and Piece-rated Workers 

The universal practice was found to be to make payments on 
time-rate basis. None of the workers were piece-rated in the indus- 
try. 

2.5. Contract Labour 

The Labour Investment Committee had reported that in January, 
1944 nearly one-third of the workers in the mines visited by 
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them were employed through contractors. However, they were being 
paid directly, by the managements. Since then there has been consi- 
derable improvement. In June 1962 only 181 or about one per cent, of 
the total number of production workers were employed through con- 
tractors. Contract labour was employed only in the exploration de- 
partment, which was a common department of three of the four gold 
mines in the country. Such workers were employed mainly for such 
items of work as trenching and shallow-pit digging. The employers 
contended that it was economical for them to employ contract labour 
for these jobs as the workload differed from week to week. Some of 
the contract labour was employed for watch and ward jobs by con- 
tractors for the safety of their equipments etc. The total number of 
contract workers employed was only 11, constituting a negligible mi- 
nority at the Industry level. 

2.6. Employment Status 

During the course of the Survey, information was also collected 
regarding employment status of production workers employed direct- 
ly by the managements (i.e. excluding those employed through con- 
tractors). It may be mentioned here that classification of workers into 
permanent, temporary, etc., are regulated by the Standing Orders 
framed by the managements of all the four units in pursuance of the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act. 1946. 

In June, 1962, out of a total number of 16,403 production workers 
employed directly by managements. 96.8 per cent, were permanent, 
0.2 probationers, 2.4 per cent, casual and 0.6 apprentices. There were 
no badli workers and the proportion of temporary workers was negli> 
gible. 

2.7. Length of Service 

During the course of the present Survey a study of the distribu- 
tion of workers according to their length of service was made in res- 
pect of directly employed ‘Production Workers’. The data are presen- 
ted in Statement 2.2. All the gold mines were maintaining ser- 
0.2 probationers, 2.4 per cent, casual and 0.6 apprentices. There were 
no hadli workers and the proportion of temporary workers was negli- 
cards. 


Statement 2.2 

Percentage Distribution of Production Worker's Employed Directly 

According to Length of Service 

{June, 1962) 
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The figures show that there was considerable stability of the 
working force. Nearly 36 per cent, of the workers had a length of ser- 
vice of 15 year.s or more and an equal number had put in between 5 
and 15 years of service. Only about 10 per cent, had less than one 
year’s service to their credit. 

2.8. Absenteeism 

Data pertaining to absenteeism wore collected in respect of pro- 
duction workers employed directly excluding casual, hadli and un- 
paid workers. With a view tt) studying the absenteeism pattern se- 
parately for the ‘underground’ and ‘above ground’ workers, infor- 
mation was collected separately for these two departments from each 
mine and is presented in Statement 2.3. 

Statement 2.3 

Absenteeism Rate * iri the Gold Mining Industry 
{During 1961-62) 
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It will be noticed from the Statement that the annual average 
rate of absenteeism for under-ground workers was considerably 
higher than for surface workers. This is obviously due to more trying 
conditions of work below ground. Even though three of the four mines 
have installed special high-capacity equipments to cool the air in cir- 
culation for the convenience of the workers working below ground, it 
is reported that the temperature prevailing at relatively greater 
depths continues to remain quite high. At some places in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bottom of the mine the air is excessively hot and 
particularly those workersi who work at these spots find themselves 
easily exhausted. 

.u figures in columns 2 and 3 of Statement 2.3 

that the fluctuations in the absenteeism rates as between different 
months both in the case of underground and above ground workers 
were almost identical, i.e., they were high during the period February 
4 .U underground workers the absenteeism rate was 

the highest in the month of February (19.9) and the lowest in the 
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month of October (12.0). So far as surface workers are" concerned the 
rate was the highest in June (12.4) and the lowest in Octbbcr (6.3). As 
majority of workers were employed underground, the overall absen- 
teeism rate as well as itsi fluctuation from month to month is influence- 
ed by their figures. 

Since no information was generally kept by the managements 
about the reasons for absences, it has not been possible to collect 
statistics of absences by causes. However, the general information 
which could be gathered from various sources indicates that the high 
rate of absenteeism in February and March could be due to the ten- 
dency among workers to avail of their earned leave soon after the 
start of the new year when they become entitled to it. Heat and custom 
of celebrating marriages, etc., during the summer months were the 
factors responsible for the high rate of absenteeism in the months 
of April, May and June. 

Three of the four mines were paying attendance bonus to daily 
rated production workers with a view to reducing the rate of ab- 
senteeism. In order to qualify for the bonus no worker (either emp- 
loyed underground or on surface) could remain absent for more 
than two days out of the total number of working days i.n a month. 
Privilege leave and absence due to medically certified accidents, etc., 
were not counted as absence for purpose of this bonus. An amount 
equal to half a day’s basic wage, in addition to usual wages, was paid 
to under ground daily rated pi’oduction workers in respect of the 
weeks during which they had attended work on all the working days. 
In the case of others, the bonus was paid at a flat rate of Rs. 1.50 per 
month. 

2.9. Labour Turnover 

Data in respect of labour turnover were also collected for the same 
categories of workers and for the same period as in the case of absen- 
teeism. Statement 2.4 gives the rates of accessions and separations for 
all the twelve months for underground workers, above ground wor- 
kers and for ‘all workers’ separately. 

Statement 2.4 

Rate of Accession,? and Separations {During July, 1961 to June, 1962) 
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It would be seen that the overall average accession and separation 
rates for the industry were very low, being less than 1 per cent. This 
confirms the conclusion that there was a fair amount of stability of the 
labour force in the industry. A slightly higher rate of accession indi- 
cates that the working force increased to a certain extent during the 
period and the increase was confined to under ground work-force. 

2.10. System of Recruitment 

At the lime of the enquiry conducted by the Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee, all the employees except technical, administrative 
and managerial staff were being recruited through the Time Offices 
in all the mines visited by the Committee. At the time of the present 
Survey, it was found that of the total number of persons employed 
in June, 1962 nearly 87 per cent, had been recruited through Labour 
Offices run by the establishments. Recruitment through departmen- 
tal heads and employment exchanges accounted for a little less than 
7 pei‘ cent, and 6 per cent, respectively. It has been reported that 
children of employees were shown preference in matters of appoint- 
ment. 

2.11. Training and Apprenticeship 

The Survey has revealed that training and apprenticeship facili- 
ties were provided in all the gold mines in the country on an ad hoc 
basis in one or more of the following trades: (a) Fitter, (b) Machinist, 
(c) Electrician, (d) Welder, (e) Draughtsman, and (f) Carpenter. 

In three of the four units, apprentices were given training for 5 
years. During the period of training, the trainees were paid zximunera- 
tion ranging between Re. 0.75 per day in the first year and Rs. 1.25' per 
day in the fifth year. In addition they were paid dearness allowance. 
Some apprentices were time-rated and they received Rs. 113 per month 
(consolidated). Guarantee of employment was given to a few trainees 
in some selected occupations only. These three gold mines had started 
a school of mining in 19.57, which was common to all of them and since 
that time this school has been providing theoretical and practical 
training for mining apprentices and foremen. In the remaining unit, 
ihe period of training varied from 6 to 36 months depending upon the 
nature of trade and no remuneration was paid. The training facilities 
in this unit were, however, available only for the trainees sent by 
other industrial training institutes and for the.. relatives of employees. 
No guarantee of employment was given to the apprentices in this mine. 



Chapter III 


WAGES AND EARNINGS 


3,1. Wage Revisions 

Wage rates had been standardised in all the four gold mines 
covered by the Labour Investigation Committee. At the lime of their 
enquiry a very large proportion of surface workers were receiving" a 
daily wage varying from annas six (Re. 0.37) to annas eight (Re. 0.50) 
and their fortnightly earnings varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12. The highest 
and the lowest average daily earnings of directly employed under- 
ground workers (Non-engineering) were the equivalents of Rs. 1.72 
and Rs. 1.07 approximately. The average fortnightly eai'nings of a 
majority of workers (excluding inazdoors) in Engineering Depart- 
ment, who were mostly skilled or semi-skilled, were approximately 
Rs. 21.25. All the mines wore paying dearness allowance and attend- 
ance bonus. Besides these, a number of special bonuses were also 
being paid to workers on the basis of output. 

The information collected in the course of the present Survey 
shows that there has been a substantial upward movement of wages. 
Data obtained regarding wage revisions show that the wage structure 
was revised six times during the period 194C — 1961. Three of the 
revisions were effected unilaLei-ally by the managements in a bid to 
remove dissatisfaction among workers, two were brought about on 
the basis of agreements between managements and employees and 
another revision was made accoi’ding to an Industrial Tribunal 
Award. In one of the mines, by virtue of an award dated June, 1961 of 
an Industrial Tribunal wages of workers were revised with effect 
from December, 1959. Under this award the pay scale of the lowest 
paid surface workers was revised ftom Re. 1.00 — 0.05 — 1.25 to Re. 1.00 
-—0.12 — 1.24 — 0.01 — 1.25 and in tho' case of the lowest-paid under- 
ground worker from Rs. 1.25 — 0.12 — 1.50 to Rs. 1.25 — 0.12 — 1.49 — 0.11 
— 1.60. The minimum cash dearness allowance for all workmen with 
the basic wage or salary up to Rs. 103 was increased from Rs. 37 to 
Rs. 40 per month with effect from the beginning of calendar year 
1961. 

According to the available information, in the remaining three 
units, the first revision was done in 1946 following prolonged labour 
strikes. Again in 1947, owing to dissatisfaction amongst workers, the 
managements of these tliree mines revised their wage schedule fur- 
ther and increased the minimum and maximum of each grade for 
daily-rated workmen by two annas i.e. (Re. 0.12) per day and the mini- 
mum wage of surface and underground workers was raised to Annas 
13 (i.e. Re. 0.81) and Rs. 1-1-0 (i.e. Rs. 1.06) per day from Annas 9 (i.e. 
Re. 0.56) and Annas 13 (i.e. Re. 0.81) respectively. On demands 
made by workers, the Mysore Government appointed a Pay Commis- 
sion in 1948 and a Minimum Wages Committee in 1949 but their recom- 
mendations were not given effect to by the managements. In October, 
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1950, an agreement was reached between the companies and their 
workmen by virtue of which instead of a fixed dearness allowance of 
Rs. 17.50 per month they were entitled to get with effect from 1st Sep- 
tember, 1950, payment at the rate of Re. 0.2-3 (i.e. Re. 0.14) per point 
rise above the K.G.F. Working Class Cost of Living Index 100. The gold 
mining companies even in the face of growing unrest among the 
workers on the question of wages, unilaterally revised the wage- 
schedule with effect from 1st January, 1956. The Companies classified 
the daily-rated workmen into 26 different categories and the monthly- 
rated into 18 different grades. 


Following another industrial dispute between the employers and 
their workmen in these three mines, the Government of India refer- 
red the case for adjudication to the Central Government Industrial 
Tribunal in August, 1956. The Tribunal revised the wage-scales and 
regrouped daily-rated workers into 9 categories under 4 broad groups : 
Highlyskilled, Skilled, Semi-skilled and Unskilled and monthly-rated 
employees into 5 categories. As a result of the Award the wages of 
the lowest-paid daily rated underground workers and surface 
workers were fixed in the pay scales Rs. 1.25 — 0.05 — 1.50 and Re. 1.00 
— 0.05 — 1.25 respectively. The minima and maxima of the scales of 
pay of the monthly-rated employees were raised by one increment. 
Consequently, the pay scale of the lowest paid monthly-rated workers 
was fixed as Rs. 65 — 5 — 95. On the basis of a truce agreement reached 
between the workers and employers, the gold mines ceased to follow 
the system of linking dearness allowance to the Kolar Gold Field 
Working Class Consumer Price Index and paid to the daily-rated 
workers with effect from December, 1961, a fixed sum of Rs. 60.00 
per month as dearness allowance. For the monthly-rated workers, 
the dearness allowance was paid at the rate of 50.5 per cent, of basic 
salary subject to a minimum of Rs. 60.00 p.m. and a maximum of 
Rs. 150.00 p.m. 


3.2. Pay Periods 

The usual practice in the industry was to settle wages once in a 
month. The pay period of nearly 97 per cent, of the workers was a 
month and only 1.7 per cent, were paid weekly and the rest (i.e. 1.3 
per cent.) were paid daily. The weekly or daily paid employees were 
either casual or contract workers. 


3.3. Earnings 

During the course of the Survey, information relating to man- 
days worked, and the basic wages, dearness allowance and other 
emoluments earned by workers during a pay-period preceding the 
specific date (i.e., 30th June 1962) was collected from all the four 
units in the industry. Since “production workers” constituted the bulk 
of the working force, information was collected for such employees 
separately for men and women. The following Statement 3.1 shows 
the average earnings of all workers and production workers sepa- 
rately for those employed underground and on the surface. 
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STATEMEiNT 3.1. 

Average Daily Earnings oj Workers in the Gold Mining Industry 

(June, 1962) 
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The average daily earnings of a worker in the Gold Mining 
Industry was Rs. 5.78 during Juno, 1962. The earnings of production 
workers worked out to Rs. 5.44 per day. Those who wei’C’ employed 
underground earned on an average Rs. 5.54 per day as against Rs. 5.22 
earned by surface workers. Women were emplo.ycd only on the sur- 
face. Their earnings were Rs. 3.80 as compared to Rs. 5.27 earned by 
men employed on surface. The lower earnings of women were mainly 
due to the less taxing items of' work allotted to women workers. 

3.4. Lowest-paid Production Workers 

During the course of the Sur-vey, earnings data were also collect- 
ed in respect of workers in the lowe.st paid occupations. Generally 
mazdoors, oilers, cleaners, boll men, door-men and pump-men were 
the lowest paid workers in the industry. The average daily earnings 
of this group of production workers in June 1962 were Rs. 4.03 as 
against Rs. 5.44 for all production workers and Rs. 5.78 for all workers. 
There was considerable disparity in the earnings of lowest paid 
workers employed direct and those employed through contractors. 
The average daily earnings of former were Rs. 4.29 as against Rs. 1.22 
for the latter. 

3.5. Earnings oj Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff 

Data were also collected concerning earnings, without break up 
by components, of clerical employees and persons belonging to the 
group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’. The average daily earn- 
ings of ‘Clerical and Related Workers’ (including supervisory staff), 
and the persons belonging to ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ 
were Rs. 11.14 and Rs. 5.28 respectively. It was noticed that the 
average earnings of ‘Clerical and Related Workers’ were higher than 
those all workers, production workers and watch and ward staff 
"The average earnings of watch and ward workers were lower than 
those of production workers but higher than those of the lowest paid 
production workers. 
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The following statement 3.2 gives details regarding the compo- 
nents of earnings of workers in the industry. 

Statement 3.2 

Average Daily Earnings by Components of ‘All Workers’ in the Gold 

Mining Industry 
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3.6.1. Basic Earnings 

Basic earnings, i.e., basic wages and dearness allowance account- 
ed for as much as 88.4 per cent, of the total earnings of the workers 
in the Gold Mining Industry in the country. At the time of the Sur- 
vey. all the four units in the industry paid a separate dearness 
allowance to their employees. In three of the four units, all daily- 
rated workers were paid dearness allowance at the rate of Rs. 60 p.m. 
and in the case of the monthly-rated employees 50.5 per cent, of the 
basic wages subject to a minimum of Rs. 60 and a maximum of Rs. 150 
per month was paid as dearness allowance. For covenanted officers, 
who were pre-nationalisation entrants, the rate of dearness allowance 
was 30 per cent, of basic pay subject to a maximum of Rs. 250 per 
month. In addition, they were paid Rs. 75 F>er month for wife, Rs. 30 
each for first two children and Rs. 15 for the third child. For post- 
nationalisation entrants, the rate of dearness allowance was 20 per 
cent, of basic pay. In the fourth unit, the payment of dearness alloW^ 
ance was based on income slabs and the amount ranged between 
Rs. 40 per month in the case of those getting up to Rs. 103 and 
Rs. 170-76 in the case of those getting Rs. 8!if7.39 or more per month. 

3.6.2. Production / Incentive Bonus 

The system of paying pi'oduction/ incentive bonus existed in all 
the mines. Such a bonus was being paid to workers who were directly 
connected with production processes, e.g.. driving and cross-cutting, 
sinking winzes, stripping, stopping, clearing and trammings, pack- 
walling, sand-stewing and hoisting. Generally certain norms were fix- 
ed for each of the items of work after taking into account the tough- 
ness of the job, skill required, conditions under which work was^ to 
be performed and bonus was paid if the norms were fulfilled. During 
June, 1962 such bonus constituted 3.1 per cent, of the total earnings. 
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t».6.3. Night Shift Allowance 

The system of paying night shift allowance was almost non- 
existent in the industry. Only in one unit this allowance was being 
paid and in that unit too, the allowance was payable only to sweepers 
working in the hospital run by the establishment. Consequently, the 
average daily earnings of workers in the industry, as a whole, was 
negligible. 

3.6.4. House Rent Allowance 

The practice of paying house rent allowance was not in vogue 
in any of the four units of the industry. 

3.6.5. Transport or Conveyance Allowance 

The Survey results show that 3 out of the 4 units were paying 
transport /conveyance allowance at the rale of Rs. 85 per month only 
to the administrative heads of the establishment. Since only a few 
employees enjoyed this benefit, the share of this component to the 
total earnings was insignificant. 

3.6.6. Over-time Pay 

Payments made for over-time work were reflected in the earnings 
of workers in all the units and constituted 4.5 per cent, of the total 
earnings in the indu.stry, as a whole. 

3.6.7. Foodgrains Concession 

One of the four gold mines in the country had tnade arrange- 
ments for the supply of foodgrains to wmrkcrs at concessional rates. 
In the Industry, a.s a whole, this item accounted for about 1 per cent, 
of the workers’ earnings. 

3.6.8. Other Cash Allotoances 

All the units in the industry had a system of paying a number of 
allowances to their employees. The total contribution made by such 
allowances accounted for slightly more than 3 per cent, of the 
workers’ earnings. However, except in the case of attendance bonus, 
the individual contributions made by such allowances to the total 
earnings w'ere insignificant as these allowances either summed up to 
relatively insignificant amounts or were restricted to only a few 
categories of employees. 

With a view to reducing absenteeism three of the four units were 
paying attendance bonus at the rate mentioned in para 2.8 in Chapter 
II. This component accounted for about 2 per cent, of the total earn- 
ings. An amount of Rs. 10 per annum was being paid as clothing 
allowance in three units to all underground workers who worked for 
270 days in a year. In the remaining unit, this allowance was payable 
at the same rate to all underground workers who worked for 260 
days in a year. In three of the four units, a rescue bonus was being 
paid at rates ranging from Rs. 7.50 to Rs. 30 to different categories 
of workers v/ho were selected for training and who were regularly 
attending practices at the rescue station. In these three units, work- 
men who passed the first-aid examination held every year, were 
entitled to a first-aid bonus of Rs. 10 per annum. In all the four units 
surveyed, officers who had been allotted bungalows were paid a 
L/;594DofLB— 3(a) 
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bungalow allowance. The rate of this allowance varied from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 200 in three units and from Rs. 61 to Rs. 274 in the remaining 
unit depending upon the status of the officers. In one of the four 
units, an underground allowance calculated at the rate of 25 per cent, 
of basic pay was paid to .surface workers in respect of the days on 
which they were required to work underground. Shift-in-charge 
allowance, car allowance, overseas allowance, Assistant Superinten- 
dent’s allowance, heavy duti*^ allowance, ambulance allowance, dhobi 
allowance, comptist allowance. X-ray allowance and soil clothing 
allowance were some of the other allowances paid to employees in 
the industry. Since the payment of these allowances were restricted 
to only a few workers, the sums paid separately in each of them' were 
so insignificant that they were not reflected in the all-India figures in 
Statement 3.1. 

3.7. Annual Bonus, 

The Labour Investigation Committee reported that at the time 
of their enquiry none of ttie gold mines visited by them were having 
any system of paying profit bonus or any other type of annual bonus 
to employees. In contrast to the situation then, it was found that 
when the present Survey was conducted all the four gold mining 
establishments were paying annual bonus to their workers. In none of 
these units, however, there was any regular scheme but each year 
payment was made on the basis ol' voluntary agreements between 
workers and managen.ents in the light of the year’s profits. In three 
units bonus was paid to all employees except covenanted officers and 
in the remaining unit to all Ihc categories of employees. Only one 
unit prescribed a qualifying condition of at least three months’ ser- 
vice during the bonus year. The rate of payment varied depending 
upon the profits. For the year ending 31st March, 1962, three of the 
units paid 26 days’ basic pay as bonus to all their employees except 
covenanted officers. The fourth unit paid two months’ basic wages to 
workers and one month's basic pay to officers. 

3.8. Fines and Deductions 

Three of the four units in the industry were imposing fines. All 
of them had exhibited lists of acts of commission or omission for 
which fines w’cre imposed. The lists in all the three units had been 
approved by the appropriate authorities. All of them were maintain- 
ing fines registers as required under the rules and the fines imposed 
were within the limits prescribed by the I’ayment of Wages Act. 
The amounts recovered in the form of lines were utilised for making 
compassionate grants tcj employees involved in accidents (other than 
those falling under the Workmen’s Compensation Act) or in cases 
of illness for which no compensation is generally admissible. They 
were also used for pac ing scholarships to deserving sons of low-paid 
employees for higher t'ducation and for charitable purposes intended 
generally for the benefit of the employees. 

Deductions were being made by all the units and they were -in 
conformity with the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act. 



Chapter IV 

WORKING CONDITIONS 


4.1. Shifts 

When the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their en- 
quiry they found that the mines in the industry surveyed by them 
were working a general shift of liuurs and 3 siiifts of 8 hours each 
in the continuous process depaiti.icnts. There was a system of weekly 
change-over of shifts in all the mines. At the time of the present 
Survey also all the 4 units were working throe shifts. One of these 
was a night shift. There was a regular system of transferring workers 
from one shift to the other in all the units and the change-over was 
effected once in a week. 

4.2. Hov/rs of Work 

The scheduled hours of work in all the mines were 8 per day 
and 48 i>er week for all workers, whether working on the surface or 
tmderground or whether employed in night shift, or day shift. How- 
ever', in three of the mines, persons engaged on exploration work were 
required to work only 7 hours per day and 42 hours per week. Contract 
Labour was engaged only in exploration departments and their hours 
of work were only per day and 39 per week. 

In the electricity department common to three mines and in one 
of those three mines the shifts of the above-ground workers had a 
spread-over of 9 hours with one hour’s rest interval. For a small 
proportion of underground workers (called day shift workers) in 
three of the mines the spread-over was 9 hours with a rest interval 
of one hour on week days and 7 hours with a rest interval of half-an- 
hour on Saturdays. For all the remaining directly employed workers 
in the industry the spread-over was 8 hours without any rest interval. 

4.3. Dust, Fumes and Heat 

Mining operations such as blasting, drilling and mucking give off 
considerable quantities of fine dust the inhalation of which can prove 
hazardous to workers’ health. Gold mines are gcnc:rally honey-conab- 
ed with a maze of intricate workings and pathways and there are in- 
numerable points of origin of dust, both at the workspots and along 
the pathways. With a view to minimising dust the managements were 
resorting to wet drilling and damping of rocks, with water. For arrest- 
ing and eliminating dust they had installed exhaust fans and dust- 
traps. Once in six months dust-sampling surveys with the aid of 
thermal precipitator and other modern equipments were also being 
conducted. They had also made arrangements for chemical analysis 
of dust with a view to detecting the ]?resence of injurious substances, 
if any, and taking the necessary precautionai'y measures. 

Presence of fumes was noticed in such operations as smelting 
in the metallurgical plant and blasting in the mining operation. It is 
reported that effective local and general exhausts had been installed 
in all the mines in order to reduce the' hazard to the minimum. 


1.5 
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A problem peculiar to ultra-deep mining is the high temperature 

that exists underground. At depths exceeding 10,000 feet the rock 
temperature is above 150^ F. At the time of the present Survey, three 
of the four mines were working at great depths and problems of 
extreme heat at work-places were common to all of them. Four air 
conditioning plants, with an aggregate capacity of one million cubic 
feet of dry, cold air per minute, had been installed at the surface. 
Gargantuan compresser fans (down-way) and suction tans (up-way) 
and a number of local exhaust fans at various spots in the mine were 
regulating the ventilatitm circuits below grcHuid. 

4.4. Fires and Rock-hursts 

The timber used underground is rapidly dried up by the hot 
ventilating air and its high inllammabili.y c institutes a special 
danger. Three of the four gold mines in the country were very deep 
and hence remained exposed to fire risks. The managements had 
taken steps for giving timely warnings in case of out-break <jf fire 
and for bringing underground workers to Ihe surface promptly. They 
had, as required by the Mysore Gold Mines Ktdes 1952. a specially- 
trained and equipped fire-brigade for putting out or sealing the fire. 
The network of pathways and work-pk ees below ground were Found 
to have been systematically divided iru.o fire zones and were fitted 
with steel fire doors. There were also well-thought-out plans for 
changing the ventilation circuits in case of fire. The mines had em- 
barked on a project of reducing the use of timber by resorting to 
sand stowing with a view to minimising the frequency and severity 
underground fires. 

The unusually varied and complex nature of the rocks in the 
Kqlar Gold Field and the great depths at which mining work was 
being carried on had, in combination with each other, given rise to 
hazards known as rock-bursts. The pressure developed by the rocks 
adjoining to woi'k-spots gets itself escalated as a result of a series of 
chain reactions and culminates into a rupture resembling an earth- 
quake of a mild intensity. These occurrences are known as rock- 
bursts and the heavy toll of human lives that outbreak of rock-bursts 
had claimed in the past indicates the disastrous consequences of this 
natural phenomenon. Efforts to devise fool-proof method by which 
the occurrence of rock-bursts may be foreseen had not borne fruit. 
However, intensive research work and detailed investigations on the 
subject were being carried on in Kolar Gold Field. In all the three 
mines, careful thought was given to proper stopping, especially in 
regions of weakness with a view to minimising the rock-burst risk. 

4.5. Conservancy 

Adequate number of latrines had been provided in all the units. 
For surface workers, one of the units had provided water-borne sewer 
type latrines, two units had water-borne septic tank type and one unit 
had only dry type pans. In all the mines only dry-type service latrines 
were provided underground. They were fitted with pans everywhere 
except in one mine. Similarly, only in one mine latrines were of 
temporary construction. In the other three they were pucca built. 
Everywhere latrines were properly screened to provide privacy and 
fitted with water taps. Their floors wore impervious and walls were 
plastered. In all the mines separate arrangements had been made for 
women. Adequate arrangements existed for keeping latrines in a sani- 
tary condition. 
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Urinals were, however, provided by three out of the four mines 
covered in the Survey. In the remaining mine, the workers were evi- 
dently using latrines for the purpose. The construction of urinals was 
temporary in one and pucca in the other two. None of the mines had 
made separate arrangements for women. The floors of urinals were 
impervious and walls plastered in all the three mines. 

4.6. Leave and Holidays 

At the time of the enquiry of the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee the mine owners were under no statutory obligation to grant 
leave with pay. Nevertheless, it was found by the Committee that all 
the gold mines visited by them had the system of allowing earned 
leave as well as sick leave with pay. There is no mention in their 
report of other types of leave. Since 1952 workers were entitled to 
annual leave with pay under the provisions of the Mines Act. There 
is still no legal provision for the grant of other types of leave. How- 
ever, it was -found that various other types of leave with pay were 
being granted by the managements of all the mines. The details are 
given below. 

4.6.1. Earned Leave 

As already mentioned, three of the gold mining companies were 
having #he system of granting annual leave to their employees even 
as early as 1944-45. The Labour Investigation Committee recorded in 
their report that the number of days of leave ranged from 7 to 21 
depending upon the number of days of attendance. 

The results of the present Survey indicate that the rules govern- 
ing the grant of earned leave in these three mines have been liberalis- 
ed in certain aspects with the passage of time. At the time of the 
Survey, underground daily-rated workers in three of these gold mines 
were entitled to 6 days’ and 8 days' leave for 250 and 252 days’ 
attendance respectively in the course of a calendar year. Each further 
increase of 3 days’ attendance earned 2 days’ .leave for the worker. 
The workmen who worked 270 days or mme in a year were entitled 
to a maximum of 20 days’ leave. The following w-as the schedule of 
earned leave applicable to above-ground daily-rated workers. 


NujiiTx r <-r 

aiu t- ii; .1 caJtMnl.'ir year 




\ l'Vo < «r more* 


Niiinhor tif d;i\ s ot li av^' Ti 7 !i i:{ 


The Mines Act, 1952 has made it obligatory on the part of em- 
ployers to grant annual leave with wages to each worker at the rate 
of one day for every 2.0 days of work performed by him. In the case 
of workers employed below ground, leave is to be allowed at the ra' e 
of one day for every 16 days worked. The eai'ned leave rules anpli- 
cable to daily-rated workers in all these three mines, if considei-ed in 
isolation appear to be less favourable to workers in regard to number 
of days of leave admissible to them and other qualifying conditions 
as compared with the provisions of the Mines Act. It will, however, 
be seen that the practice of granting non-statutory sick-leave with 
pay in addition to earned leave, which is in vogue in all these three 
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mines, places the cmiployees in a more advantageous position. The 
above scheme for leave is in operation in all the three mines with the 
approval of the authorities concerned. 

In the fourth mine, where also the practice of granting earned 
leave was in vogue, the daily-rated workers were allowed earned 
leave in accordance with the provisions of the Mines Act with the 
relaxation that those who work for more than 266 days or more than 
279 days were entitled to 19 and 21 days of leave respectively. 

Monthly-rated workers in all the four mines in the industry wore 
enjoying better leave facilities as compared with the daily-rated. In 
three mines, they were entitled to 21 days’ annual leave on comple- 
tion of the minimum number of days of work as stipulated in the 
Mines Act. In the fourth mine, such employees could qualify them- 
selves for earning a maximum of 21 days’ leave by attending to work 
on 275 days in a calendar year. 

In regard to payment of wages during the leave period, all the 
four mines were reported to be following the provisions of the Mines 
Act. 


Information in respect of number of workers who were granted 
leave during the calendar year 1961 and the extent of leave Aijoyed 
by them was also collected during the Survey. The results show that 
about 94.4 per cent, of the average number of workers employed in 
1961 availed themselves of earned leave. The percentage distribution 
of workers granted leave according to the period of leave enjoyed 
was as follows: 
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4.6.2. Casual Leave 

There is no mention in the report of the Labour Investigation 
Committee about the system of granting casual leave in any of the 
gold mines covered by them. The results of the present Survey also 
show that none of the units in the industry had any practice of grant- 
ing casual leave to their employees. 

4.6.3. Sick Leave 

The Labour Investigation Committee had reported the existence 
of practice of granting sick leave with pay to employees in all the 
mines visited by them. At the time of the present Suxwey also such a 
practice existed in all the mines. In three of the four gold mines, the 
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daily-rated workers were granted sick leave ordinarily up to a 
maximum of 72 days with 5ths of basic pay plus full dearness allow- 
ance a year. Monthly-rated employees could abstain from work on 
account of illness certified by the Company’s medical officer for a 
maximum period of one month without loss of pay. The limit, how- 
ever, could be relaxed by the Head of the management of the mine 
and he at his discretion could grant sick leave with pay normally up to 
a maximum of three consecutive months. However, in exceptional 
cases, he had the discretion to allow payment for periods in excess of 
three months. In the fourth unit, sick leave was granted to officers up 
to a maximum of 45 days in a year. All other employees were eligible 
for 25 days’ sick leave with full pay in a year, if woi'king under- 
ground and 17 days’ leave with full pay if working above-ground. In 
addition to the above, workers in special cases were allowed extra 
leave for 42 days with 3/4ths of basic wages and full dearness allow- 
ance and for an additional 26 days’ leave on half basic wages and 
full dearness allowance in a year. 

4.6.4. National and Festival Holidays 

There is no mention in the report of the Labour Investigation 
Committee about the system of allowing national and festival holi- 
days in any of the gold mines covered by them. At the time of the 
present Survey all the mines were granting such holidays with pay. 
In one of the mines all employees were allowed 5 full holidays and 8 
half holidays with pay in a year. In the remaining three units, in 
addition to 5 full holidays for all employees, the Hindus were granted 
6 half holidays and the Muslims 3 full holidays during a year. No 
conditions were attached for claiming pay and allowances for such 
holidays in any of the four establishments in the Industry. 

4.6.5. Weekly Offs 

All the gold mines in the country were complying with the provi- 
sions of the Minos Act regarding the grant of a weekly day of rest 
to workers. However, in all the units, only monthly-rated employees 
were enjoying such offs with pay. Evidently, this was so because the 
law has not made it obligatory to make payment for such offs. 





Chapter V 


WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has 
been increasingly in evidence in all countries, including India, for 
the last few decades. Various Committees and Commissions appoint- 
ed from time to time, for enquiring into the workng conditions of 
industrial labour in India* hkve never failed to pin-point the urgency 
and utility of ameliorative, measures for promoting the welfare of the 
workers. Government legislation has been quick in response and the 
various enactments passed thereby have gone a long way in improv- 
ing the lot of the working class. Besides facilities provided in com- 
pliance with the law, there are many items of welfare which some 
of the employers have voluntarily undertaken for the benefit of their 
employees. Apart from humanitarian considerations, the importance 
of the provision of welfare amenities has been increasingly recog- 
nised from the point of view of preservation of the efficiency of 
workers which, in turn, contributes to higher productivity. 

During the present Survey, an attempt was made to assess the 
extent to which the gold mines in India had actually provided welfare 
facilities to their workers. The information collected in respect of 
various welfare activities (both obligatory and non-obligatory) is 
presented in the following paragraphs. 

5.1. Drinking Water Facilities 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water were 
found to be exi.sting in all the gold mines in the country. Such faci- 
lities were in the form of water taps. The Mines Act, 1952 prohibits 
the location of any drinking water point within 20 feet of anv washing 
place, latrine or urinal. It was found during the course of the Survey 
that in none of the gold mines the drinking water point was situated 
within the prohibited distance. 

5.2. Washing Facilities 

Provision of washing facilities in gold mines is not mandatory. 
However, it was found that such facilities had been provided in all 
the mines. 

5.3. Bathing Facilities 

The Mines Act, 1952 does not require the* employers of gold mines 
to provide bathing facilities to workers. It was, however, observed 
during the course of the Survey that in three mines a number of 
shower baths had been provided near the shaft tops for the use of 
underground workers. 

5.4. Canteens 

Every mine employing 250 or more persons is required to pro- 
vide a canteen, if ordered by the Chief Inspector or Inspector of 
Mines to do so. 
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The Survey results show that only three of the four mines had 
provided canteen facilities even though all the four establishments in 
this industry were statutorily obliged to do so. At the time of enquiry 
the fourth mine had a building ready for being used as a canteen 
and was expecting to provide this facility to workers within a period 
of three months. 

Items sold were lea. coffee, snacks as well as meals in two can- 
teens and in the remaiiiing only tea, coffee and snacks were served. 
Prices of items sold were fixed by Canteen Managing Committee in 
all the three units and a list containing the names and prices of items 
was found to be displayed in all the canteens. Two of the units havingl 
canteens were regularly paying subsidies to meet losses incurred in 
running canteens. In all the canteens, items vrere sold on a ‘no-proflt 
and no-loss’ basis. Of the three canteens, tw^o were run by manage- 
ment, and the third by a contractor. 

The location and hygienic cond itions of all the canteens were 
found to be quite satisfactory. All the canteens were located in clean 
surroundings and away from the workplaces. They appeared to be 
white-washed frequently and edibles were kept properly covered. 
More than one third of the total number of workers employed in the 
mines having canteens were using the canteens daily. 

5.5. Lockers 

Gold Mines in the country are not under any statutory obligation 
to provide lockers and none had provided them. 

5.6. Rest Shelters 

The rules framed under the Mines Act require every mine, em- 
ploying 150 or more workers on any day of the previous calendar 
year, to provide rest shelters of the specified standard. These mines 
which run a canteen as laid down under the law are, however, 
exempted from providing a rest shelter. However, it was found that 
rest shelters ’had been provided by all the mines though three of them 
had canteens and hence were riot legally obliged to do so. The 
number of rest shelters provided and maintained in the individual 
units ranged between 2 and 5. It was observed during the course of 
the Survey that the rest shelters were generally maintained in a tidy 
condition with satisfactory arrangements for lighting, ventilation and 
supply of wholesome drinking water. In three units, the rest shelters 
were adequately furnished and in the remaining unit, no furniture 
had been provided in the rest shelters. 

5.7. Creches 

At the time of the enquiry by the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee no creche facility existed in any of the three mines surveyed 
bv them probably because the management were not under any legal 
obligation. Since then the Mines Act has made it obligatory for mine 
managements to provide creche facility for the use of children under 
the age of six belonging to women employed in mines. The Mine 
Creche Rule^. 1959, prescribe the standard of construction of creche 
buildings ^d the itdjj^ to be supplied to children. 
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As mentioned earlier, all the four gold mines employed women 
and all of them had provided creche for the use of children. In fact, 
one of the mines had provided two creches. Toys, clean clothings, 
towels, soap, milk and refreshments were supplied in aU the creches 
to children attending them. It is reported that the standard of creche 
facilities was quite satisfactory in all the establishments. Creches were 
located in congenial surroundings and the buildings used for the 
purpose were found to be in conformity with the prescribed standards. 
They were well lighted and ventilated and maintained scrupulously 
clean. 

5.8. Medical facilities 

As a striking contrast to the general conditions prevailing in 
most of the industries in the country at the time the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee conducted their enquiry, adequate medical facilities 
were available in all the gold mines surveyed by the Committee. In 
fact, the Committee recorded, with some measure of satisfaction, the 
existence of a well-equipped hospital and five Maternity Homes for 
the common use of workers employed in all the three gold mines 
visited by them. At the time of the present Survey also all the 
mines were found to have made elaborate arrangements for provid- 
ing medical aid to their employees. Three of the gold mines, which 
were under one management, had a common hospital for providing 
medical relief to all workers and their families. The hospital was a 
large and a well-equipped modern establishment. It had in-patient 
wards with 230 beds and was equipped with three X-ray apparatus, 
two operating theatres and a bacteriological and pathological labora- 
tory. It was under the charge of a highly qualified Chief Medical 
OiTicei- who was assisted by 12 other doctors, a matron, 25 nurses, 
11 technical staff members such as radiographers, laboratox’y-techni- 
cians. physiotherapists and 153 others. It was reported that the 
hospital extended free medical and surgical sei'vice to more than 
25,000 persons annually. In addition to the hospital, there were two 
dispensaries to cater to the needs ;)t the dependctits of w'orkers num- 
bering about 60,000. Each of these dispensaries was found to be 
functioning with one full-time doctor, one part-time doctor 
and 5 staff members to assist the doctors. Four free mater- 
nity homes, staffed with qualified mid-wives and hcaith visitors 
were also maintaint.'d by the mines. The lady medical officers ap- 
pointed in the hospital were attending to ante-natal clinics in these 
maicrnity homes. Ensuring of proper sanifai’y condition of the 
mining areas and housin ' eoionies. inspection of provision shops and 
sources of supply of milk and water, employing- of elTcciive methods 
for prc\ ■•■'•ding and cheeldr'g epidemics, etc., were some of the other 
routine duties of the staff of ih*’ medical dcpartinenl. 

In the fourth unit there Vvo;: a full-fledged hospital with two 
doctors and 22 other staff. The hospital had a ina'Lcinity ward also 
for the use of the workers’ families. 

5.8.1. Ambulance Rooms 

The Mines Rules require every mine employing 500 or more per- 
sons to provide and maintain an ambulance room of the prescribed 
standard. However, those mines which maintain an adequately 
equipped hospital or dispensary are exempt from this provision. Since 
jll^j^the jnines had hospitals, none had any separate ambulance room. 
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nvimbor of strotchc^T. wore being kept ready at different 
• of each I'l'iiuo a'ul ’. orlroi s who faiffered any injury during the 
5- '• (i" w -. v' ’ :'ro, after !:): ing givc^n first-aid. etc., removed to the 
!' o ho' ?«>■• rite rdini; to nsinor injuries there were small 
f'.'' sing rco:ns in the m nes. 


5.8.2, First-Aid 

The Mi 7 ir:; Jn55, n»r'*cr»be '.he rmn-ber of first-aid lioves 

a*' ) -'rso to bc' mn'n^a'nrd in everv in'me. The Snvv''‘y 

•’’'f.- r-i. m all 1hf'‘ iinils in tlie ind»ast!’y. adccniate nimib-^r 
of r\- - !ii ' • d fh':,g--nd l:r.-ors avo^'o h^^ine fneijitaincci r-nd all t'^.e 
' nrd "• ‘h? rhar^-e of fnllv-^ rahned persons at nlrs'^s 
T 1 -, r'rl'ei’!'. A’' the ^*rst-piders had re'^ei^/c’d train- 

ii^.-v r- , i]v- ■‘■’'t Johig.q '\mb’ ’Inneo. The ?vTvs/‘ve nolr] T-Tin'^^. "Rnlr'c-^ 
-jOS'^ 1 ..,- .a. tliat evri'r nnd^-‘r •ron''‘d minini^ oTriab onoiOd f*nrrv. 
w'^'dn OP d'^t.\‘. a water nron^ b c -nt-iining malerinls f«or fir-SL-aid. 
All the paid mines cenv^Hed v^dh this regulation. 


5 . 0 '. 'rct^inji Farmtins 


T^^r* of nmAridine* nroner faeilitie«; lo n'orkers for their 

and herdtb’'’' erif'ivment of leisure ha*" lone* hem re'^erfpisrd. 
Thr* o’olf^ 1^1 ioV, on ^ v'ere amonfT fbe Hr*^^ in Tndia to 

T'-'ov’de sn^'h r.'i •»’ii+i^<:i '’"orkors. FIa/pp as earlv ps 1044-15 v/hen 
o T<nb''nr TnA’"^';t’'^'dio7'^ ^ommiftep rondiieted Ihen* pnoTiir'’’. th^'^'O 
^ In'T'o 'n^'-ir'hei’ vpr«i'p*'* + ir*ri pluhs ■fari^nipc; for indoep 

nnd o^ddeor pomes, di-prnnt^e -o.* ’•fei'rn'*nces and einf'nna c'hev’^s. Tn- 
formati^r> p'^llp'^^ed d-win*^ ^he eoorse of the ■sArese-nt SnrA-’’e\"^ revpn’s 
that in^. T/'\nsiMrf at1e'et*rr'> ponthTipd fn bo paid b’^’^ all the r^old e'^ininp 

f'f *>Klv.'V rtAf'e+c lo ih’^“ of netMri^ipc. *p]np.»’e ^t'oro l-l vr'r*r''‘at’'^ n 

n., ^ obibs in T-TiifH\ 'R",,o+-.ben . 

hockey, vollev-hall. cricket, ball-badminton and earrom. table-tpnnis, 
o’ ps^’. , o^ p ^'I'ny^ epn^'^-plb’ '^amc's nlavpd. Film s^''ov*s. drnrr*es 
ard eth^T snoi^i apd >’p^iejo— e '\v"''»‘'e prppnicpd r'ep-'j'i-ioppn v 

in theqp poptrcp. 

Xn^e rp-^ipn colleeto^ dnrin<7 the eoprse of the Surv'^v ^ho'^ s tbef 
the friv^’ unit*=: werp «;ehsidi'^in‘^ tbp pY^onditni’e of thoc-o p'^phs 
pi^hor b ’ .g’v:r^T nd-h':r '^irmbs or centribniine amounts b'om th'^h* 
vreiFp^P fnnd^^. All '*‘hp rlnbs raisme^ subsi'rie.fion from v^o^Xrorc 

and the rocreefion facilities at these c'^ntres were available f'^r the 
subseribers onlv. In the ch-bs organised by two imits ii^e snbeerin- 
tion rate was He. 0.2.5 ner month for all workers. The clubs mn hv 
another unit collected one rimee from the monthlv-rated enrmlnvee«5 
and l^e, 0.?5 from the dailv- nted workers. In th^ ch^h run bv 
fourth 7’nit for worke^i's the 'bscrintior. rate was He. 0..50 per month. 
The activities of these clubs \vere managed bv Committees por««:-:«:tiprf 
of one to four representatives from the employers’ side and six to 
ten elneted representatives of the workers. 

5.10. Fd'f^catinnal FaeVitirs 

At the time of onouirv eonduefed bv the T.'^hour TnAr'^s.tie-nf fpn 
Committee, primarv edncatio?-» was imparted to pb'id^^^n 

free of charm in the orimarv schools subsidi*=^od hv the mine"- au'^ 
night schools were run by the managements for the benefit of 

workers. 
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The present Survey results show that one of the four mines in 
the country had provided educational facilities for its workers in the 
form of adult education in three night schools. The total number of 
workers educated in those night schools during the year 1961 was 95 
and the number of students on roll as on 30th June, 1962 was 73. 
Arrangements for the education of workers’ children were also found 
to have been made in three gold mines. These three mines had provided 
school buildings and were giving other facilities as well as regular 
monetary grants to certain school authorities. Two of these three 
mines, in addition to helping other schools, were themselves running 
schools fer the benefit of workers’ children. One mine was maintain- 
ing a middle school and two primary schools and another mine was 
running two primary schools. As on 30th June, 1962, there were 
about 1,900 children receiving education free of charge in the schools 
•run by the mines and about 95 per cent, of these children were of 
miners. There was, however, no system of paying any scholarships 
to workers’ children. No books or stationery items (e.g.. slates, 
pencils, etc.) were being supplied free of cost to the children attend- 
ing the schools. 

5.11. Transport Facilities 

None of the mines provided any transport facilities to their em- 
ployees probably because majority of the workers lived not very far 
from their work-places. 

5.12. Other Amenities 

Co-operative institutions were found to be functioning in all the 
four units in the industry during the course of the Survey. In the 
industry, as a whole, nearby 13,000 employees out of about 20,000 
workers or 65 per cent, were members of one or the other co-opera- 
tive society. Monetary aid to members by way of loans on share 
capital, supply of provisions, clothes, food grains and other items of 
day to day necessity on short-term credit, provision of savings and 
fixed-deposit facilities were the features of the co-operative societies 
in three of the four units. The activities of the co-operative society 
in the fourth unit were confined to supply of provisions, food grains, 
etc., to members on short-term credit. It was found during the 
course of the Survey that all the co-operative stores in the industry 
were selling articles at a price which was below the prevailing 
market price. 

Three of the four units in the industry Qilso had a common dairy 
farm. Pure pasteurised milk, butter, cheesC and cream were made 
available to employees of the three mines by this dairy. In these 
three units, butter-milk was supplied free of cost to underground 
workers at the end of their morning shift. 

All the units were reported to be providing protective clothings 
and equipments to workers. In one unit, bamboo head-covers were 
supplied free of cost to all underground workers. The remaining 
units were suppljnng bamboo or fibre hats, goggles and boots to 
workers at subsidised prices and issuing gauntlets and safety-belts 
free of charge for the use of all workers. In all the mines workers 
who were obliged to work near furnaces were provided with asbestos 
aprons and gloves free of cost. 
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5.13. Housing Facilities 

The Labour Investigation Committee visited only three gold 
mines in the Kolar Gold Field. They had reported that on the whole, 
considerable attention had been paid by the management to housing 
of employees. In 1944 nearly 76 per cent, of the employees had been 
provided houses. The Committee observed that though the housing 
colonies were well laid-out and maintained in a clean and sanitary con- 
dition a great deal still remained to be done for increasing and improv- 
ing the accommodation which had been provided. 

Information collected during the course of the present Survey 
show that all the four gold mining establishments in the country had 
provided housing facilities to workers. A phased programme for the 
progressive improvement of housing and for the replacement of flimsy 
bamboo houses by new houses of concrete construction and erection 
of additional pucca houses, was implemented at a considerable cost 
during the past ten years. Of the 14,474 houses allotted to workers, 
10,932 (75.5%) were one room tenements, 1,757 (12.1%) had two rooms, 
706 (4.9%) were three-roomed and the remaining 1,079 (7.5%) had 
more than three rooms. 

Generally, the houses with throe or more rooms were allotted 
to administrative and technical oflicers of the mines and other 
monthly-rated employees and the remaining houses (which formed 
the predominant majority) were meant for daily rated ‘production 
workers’ and ‘watch and wai’d’ staff. So far as the workers (i.e., all 
employees other than ollicers) are concerned, the house rent varied 
from Re. 0.25 to Rs. 5.00 per month. In three of the four units, sanita- 
tion workers had the benelit of free quarters which v/ere generally 
one-roomed. Information collected during the Survey shows that 
about 45 per cent, of the houses were of pucca construction and the 
remaining were bamboo thatti houses. Nearly 72 per cent, of the 
total number of workers employed in the industry had been provided 
houses. 

The labour colonies were self-c;ontained units with shops, 
dhohikhanas, cattle sheds and other amenities. The streets of the 
colonies were lit by electric light, and pure drinking water was avail- 
able at numerous stand pipes. The mines had engaged a separate 
conservancy staff for maintaining the cleanliness of the colonies. 

None of the inines weio providing any facility whatsoever to 
their employees for buildiny; their own houses. 



Chapter VI 
SOCrAL SECURITY 

At the time of the enquiry conducted by the Laboui' Investigation 
Committee, workers employed in gold mines visited by the Commit- 
tee were lu-t only enjoying security in cases of industrial accidents 
and getting maternity benefits but receiving gratuity on a voluntary 
basis from managements. Some of the workers were also enjoying 
the bene (it uf provident funds. Thus, as compared to employees in 
various other industi ies they were better placed. Since then there 
has been further improvement in the matter of social security en- 
joyed by woikers in this industry. The position as existing at the 
time of the present Survey is discussed in the following paragraphs. 

G.l. Provident Ftinds 

All the gold mines surveyed by the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee had piovddent fund schemes. The benefit of such schemes was, 
however, restricted to those getting Rs. 150 or more per month and 
thus the majority of workers remained outside the purview of the 
ijrovident fund schemes. 

Information collected at the time of the present Survey shows 
that the units in the industry had instituted provident fund schemes 
prior to 30th Noyembor. 1957, the date of extension of the Employees’ 
I’vovideni Eunds Act, 1940, to this industry. In three of the four 
units a j^rovident fund scheme, known as the ‘First Provident Fund 
Scheme’, was instituted in January, 1924 for the benefit of (a) the 
covenanted OHicors/ Employees, and (b) the employees serving under 
a Lettei' of Appointment, The ‘Second Provident Fund Scheme’ was 
started by tlioso three units in July, 1940 for the benefit of their 
employees receiving not less than Rs. 150 per month as salary or 
wages. This was bifurcated with ('ffect from: May, 1956, into the 
following tw o Sclicrnes : (i) “The h>ccond Provident Fund Scheme — 
Section B” covering employees in receipt of basic salary or wages 
1> /.’iher with dearness allr.wanco of not more than Rs. 500 per 
nioiiti'! bin. net less than basic salary or wages of Rs. 150 per month, 
and (ii) “Tlic Second Provident Fund 5:>clu:n'e — Section A” for the 
beneiit c»f enipioyees in receipt of Scilary or wages exceeding Rs. 500 
per month. In Ihc.so three gold mines, another scheme known as the 
“Thiid Idovidc-.it Fond Scheme” was instituted in January, 1946, to 
cover ompu^yecs in l eceipt of basic salar;/ or v/ages less than Rs. 150 
per month. 

In the fourth establishment in the industry, there were two pro- 
vident fund schemes in operation at the time of the present Survey. 
One scheme, which covered casual workers who had put in 240 days’ 
service, monthly-rated workers and permanent daily-rated workers, 
had been instituted in April, 1948. Another scheme, Avhich had been 
put in operation in April, 1959, applied to all employees whose salary 
exceeded Rs. 500 per month. Thus in this unit also, the provident 
fund schemes had been instituted prior to the enforcement of the Em- 
ployees’ Provident Fund Act, 1948. 
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As already explained, therce of the four units in. the industry, 
were operating their contributory provident fund schemes under the 
name set of rules. There were, in all, four different types of provi- 
dent fund schemes in each of these three mines. Under the “Third 
Provident Fund Scheme”, which covered the majority of workers in 
these three units, the rate of workers’ conti-ibution was 64 per cent, 
of basic wages and 50 per cent, of dearness allowance including cash 
value of food concessions. An equal amount was contributed by the 
employers. It was, however, provided in the Scheme that, if the 
employee so desired, he could be permitted to contribute an amount 
not exceeding 8h per cent, of his basic wages or salary and 50 per cent, 
of the dearness allowance including cash value of food concessions. 
However, the employer’s contribution continued to be the same. In 
the fourth unit in the industry, the rates of employees’ contribution 
prescribed in the provident fund scheme, which covered the majority 
of workers, were 6.} per cent, and 8^ per cent, of basic wages, dear- 
ness allowance and cash value of food concessions for the daily-rated 
and the monthly-rated employees respectively. An equal amount 
was contributed by the employer. A provision enabling the em- 
ployees to contribute up to 8J per cent, of basic wages, dearness 
allowance and cash value of food concession, similar to the one in 
the ‘Third Provident Fund Scheme’ operated by the remaining three 
units, existed in this scheme as well. 

The data collected show that 19.708 workers i.e., 96.3 per cent, of 
the total employed in all the four mines on 30th June, 1962 were mem- 
bers of the provident fund schemes. 

6.2. Pension Schemes 

No mention about the existence of pension schemes in. any of the 
gold mines in Kolar Gold Field, was made in the report of the Labour 
Investigation Committee. At the time of the present Sui’vey, how- 
ever, 3 of the 4 units were paying pension to covenanted em- 
ployees only o?T their retirement after completing 15 years of 
continuous sei vicc. The pension was paid at the following rate. 

Average monthly basic 

-i X Number of years of continuous service x pay during the three 

3 “ ~ 3 q‘ years preceding the 

date of retirement. 


Information collected during the course of the present Suiwey shows 
that on 30th June, 1962, there were in all 155 retired employees 
receiving pension from the three establishments. 

6.3. Gratuity Schemes 

The Labour Investigation Committee covered only three gold 
mines and all these mines had gratuity schemes at that time. When 
the present Survey was conducted all the mines had gratuity schemes 
for their employees. The schemes were identical in all the mines 
with the difference that in three units those workers who were entitl- 
ed to pension were not entitled to gratuity. In the remaining unit 
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which was not having any pension scheme, the gratuity scheme 
covered all workers. Under these schemes gratuity was payable in 
the event of death, discharge on medical grounds, voluntary retire- 
ment because of disability caused by ante-primary Silicosis or retire- 
ment on reaching the age of superannuation, i.e., 55 years in the case 
of underground workmen and 60 years in the case of surface workers. 
The rate of payment was half a month’s basic wage or salary for each 
year of service subject to a maximum of 390 days’ basic wages in 
the case of daily-rated employees and 15 months’ basic pay in the 
case of others. The qualifying period of service for receiving gratuity 
in the case of voluntary retirement or resignation was 15 years’ 
service for surface workers and 12 years’ service for underground 
woi'kers. For other contingencies no such condition was prescribed. 

The Survey results show that 862 persons in the Gold Mining 
Industry received gratuity during the twelve months period ending 
June, 1962. 

6.4. Maternity Benefits 

Legal provision for the grant of maternity benefit to women em- 
ployed in mines has been in existence for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Information pertaining to maternity benefit payment in respect 
of the units in the industry shows that women labour was engaged 
in all the establishments and payment was made m respect of all the 
61 claims during the calendar year 1961. The number of claims 
made per 100 women employed was 8. 

6.5. Industrial Accidents 

Information collected in respect of the number and nature of 
accidents occurring in all the gold mines shows that during the 
calendar year 1961, total of 3,488 workers were involved in accidents. 
Of these, 114 suffered permanent disability, 3,369 temporary disability 
and 5 workers died. Thus the rate per thousand workers employed was 
5.7 in the case of permanent disability, 168.4 for temporary disability 
and 0.2 for death. 

6.6. Occupational Diseases 

During the present Survey all the gold mines were found to have 
reported cases of occupational disease in respect of which payment 
was made. Such cases numbered 154 and the total payment made 
was Rs. 2,02,324 during the year 1961. Silicosis is the occupational 
disease reported by the gold mines. Congestion in lungs caused by 
the accumulation of dust containing silica results in silicosis. Drilling, 
blasting and mucking were reported to be the processes causing this 
disease. 



Chapter VII 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

During the post-war years, specially since the country gained 
Independence, considerable attention has been paid to the promotion 
of Industrial peace and the creation o£ favourable atmosphere for the 
growth of healthy labour-management relations. The activities of 
Governme/it in this context were not confined merely to the enact- 
ment of laws for speedy settlement of disputes, framing of standing 
orders, constitution of works and joint committees, and appointment 
of Labour or Welfare Oflicers, but extended to measures designed to 
promote healthy trade unionism and direct negotiations. The follow- 
ing paragraphs briefly describe some of the aspects and facts of 
industrial relations in the industry. 


7.1. Industrial Disputes 

Data pertaining to industrial disputes in the Gold Mining Indus- 
try were not collected during the pi esc?nt Survey since the same were 
already being received in the liabour Bureau. The information as 
is available in the Bureau in respect of number of disputes in the 
gold mines and consequent loss of man-days since 1959 is given 
below : — 


Statement 7.r‘' 

Number of Disputes Resulting in Work-stoppages, Workers Involved 
and Man-days Lost in Gold Mining Industry 
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It would be seen from the above Statement that in the year 
1959, there was a considerable loss of man-days in the Industry. This 
was mainly due to a series of strikes on various issues such as de- 
mand for payment of annual bonus and compensation for lay-off, and 
dissatisfaction over the award of Industrial Tribunal on wages, dis- 
satisfaction over the impact of rationalisation. Since then there 
has been a gradual fall in the number of man-days lost in the indus- 
try. 


7.2. Trade Unionism 

Trade unionism in the Gold Mining Industry seem, to have a 
long standing as is evident from the fact that the Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee reported that in all the mines visited by them there 
wore well established unions which took active interest in the affairs 
of their members and in securing their claims under the labour Acts. 
At the time of the present Sui'vey trade unions existed in all 
the four gold mines. There was a multiplicity of unions in all of 
them. One had three unions and the rest two each. With the 
exception of one union, all the unions had been accorded recognition 
by the managements. About 87 per cent, of the workers in the 
industry were members of unions. 

« 

The activities of all the unions were mainly confined to secur- 
ing of claims under various Acts, demanding favourable wage revi- 
sions and obtaining better housing and other facilities for their mejm- 
bers. Only one union was conducting adult education classes for 
workers and giving relief to its distressed members. This union had 
a system of granting a donation of Rs. 10 to each woman member 
who get a child, as a subsidy to meet her expenditure. Another 
union had provided a radio-set for the entertainment of workers and 
was running a reading room where a good number of popular maga- 
zines were made available for the use of workers. 

7.3. Collective Agreements 

In the course of the Sui vey, information was collected in respect 
of collective agreements concluded between workers and manage- 
ment of all the gold mines since 1956. It was found that such 
agreements had been concluded in all the mines. In three of the 
mines a number of agreements had been concluded covering a wide 
field, e.g., rate of bonus payment and worker's entitled to it,’ fixation 
of grades of pay, conduct of trade-test for promotions grant of 
acting allowance t<j workers working against temporary vacancies in 
higher posts, revision of rates t)f dearness allowance, payment of 
festival advances and the m<5de of their recovery and ratification of 
code of discipline. In the fourth mine only one agreement had been 
concluded since 1956. This agreement related to such matters as 
revision of wages and dearness allowance, grant of bonus, gratuity, 
fixation of superannuation age and increase in the number of full 
holidays. 
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7.4. Standing Orders 

The Mysore Labour Act. 1942 provided for framing Standing 
Orders for I’egulating matters affecting day to day relations between 
employers and employees. At the time of the enquiry conducted by 
the Labour Investigation Committee, all the gold mines in the Kolar 
Gold Field had framed Standing Orders under this Act. The infor- 
mation collected during the course of the present Survey shows that 
Standing Orders had been framed under the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1946 in all the mines and they were duly certi- 
fied by the appropriate authorities. There was a common set of 
Standing Orders for all workers including clerical and watch and 
ward staff. 

7.5. Labour and Welfare Officers 

When the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their en- 
quiry the mines were under no legal obligation to appoint Welfare 
Officers. Neverthclc.ss, it was found by the Committee that in the 
Kolar Gold Field the management had appointed one Welfare Officer 
for all their mines. Since 1952 the Mines Act has made it obligatory 
for all the mines ordinarily employing 500 oi* more workers to employ 
a Welfare Officer. At the time of the present Survey all the four 
units in the industry were under a legal obligation to appoint such 
an officer and all had done so. These officers had a wide range of 
activities which include all the duties prescribed in Ihe Rules framed 
under the Mines Act. Securing redress of workers’ grievances and 
maintenance of harmonious relations between management and em- 
ployees, by acting as liaison officers, were their most important func- 
tions in ail the four units. In all the units they were advising 
managements in regard to matters connected with the proper imple- 
mentation of various labour laws. Organisation and supervision of 
labour welfai e and recreational .activities also formed a part of their 
duties. In addition to these duties, these officers were attending to 
correspondence with Government Departments, employment ex- 
changes in connection with periodica] returns under various labour 
laws and other labour matters, and with trade unions on labour 
matters. 

It was reported that in three of the four mines the Labour/ 
Welfare Officers were appearing before Industrial Tribunals, Labour 
Courts, etc., on behalf of the managements, in case of industrial 
disputes. 

7.6. Works or Joint Committees 

Though the Royal Commission on Labour had, as early as 1930, 
emphasised the vital role that Works Committees could play in pro- 
viding a recognised means of consultation between managements and 
workers and thus eliminating the sources of friction and inculcating 
a greater sense of responsibility and creative interest amongst the 
workers and managements, it was not till the enactment of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, 1947. that any positive step was taken by the 
Government for the setting up of such Committees. From the 
Labour Investigation Committee’s report on Gold Mining Industry, 
it appears that, at the time of their enquiry, none of the mines had 
constituted any Works Committee, 
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The Survey results show that all the four gold mines were statu- 
torily obliged to set up Works Committees and all except one unit 
had complied with the law. The management of the unit which had 
no Works Committee contended that Works Committee could not be 
formed because of the difficulties arising out of inter-union rivalries. 

All the Works Committees, which were in existence, consisted of 
an equal number of representatives of employers and workers. In 
the establishments where such Committees existed, they were report- 
ed to have met 2 to ."i times during the twelve-month period ending 
June. 1962. The matters discussed by such committees dui’ing the 
period July, 1961 to June, 1962 wore such as payment of annual bonus 
and festival advance, acting allowance to workmen who w^ere requir- 
ed to work on higher posts, ratification of code of discipline, prefer- 
ence to workei-s’ ixslatives in the matter of recruitment, improvement 
of method of taking attendance and provision of certain welfare 
amenities (e.g.. cycle stands, sanitai'y facilities, rest shelters, school 
buildings, etc.). The decisions taken at the meetings of these Com- 
mittees were generally implemented. 

7.7. Production and Other Committees 

Production Committee for advising on matters relating to produc- 
tion, etc., existed in one mine. Two units had set up’ Workers’ 
Safety Committees. The main functions of these Committees were 
to look into the causes of accidents which occurred in the mine and 
to suggest ways and means for preventing them, to organise regular 
lectures on safety precautions with a view to making the workers 
safety-conscious and to make necessary arrangements for the obser- 
vance of safety- week every year. 

7.8. Grievance Procedure 

The Labour Investigation Committee had made no mention of the 
existence of any system for secui'ing redress of workers’ gi'ievances 
in the Gold Mining Industry. However, with the enactment of the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act. 1946, it became obli- 
gatory for all mines employing 100 or more workers to frame Standing 
Orders, prescribing inter-alia, the procedure to be followed for redress 
of grievances. As mentioned earlier, all the gold mines had framed 
Standing Orders, and thus, a pi'escribed grievance procedure. 

At the time of the Survey the prevailing^ practice in all the units 
was that grievances were usually taken to the supervisors or 
departmental heads in the first in.stance. If the workers were not 
satisfied with the decisions at this level, the Labour /Welfare Officer 
was approached in three of the four units. Most of the grievances 
were redressed at this stage as the concerned officer conducted an 
enquiry before giving his decision. If, however, a satisfactory settle- 
ment was still not reached, the matter, according to the procedure 
prescribed in these three units, was taken by the Labour/Welfare 
Officer and the aggrieved worker to the head of the establishment 
whose verdict was normally final from the management’s side. In all 
these three .units, the workers were at liberty to take any issue per- 
taining to their grievances direct to trade unions for getting them 
redressed. In the remaining unit, the grievances that could not be 
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redressed at the supervisor’s level were taken to a Grievance Com- 
mittee consisting of two representatives each of the workers and 
management appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the merits 
or otherwise of the appeals for the redress of grievances and for 
making suitable recommendations to the head of the establishment. 
All unanimous recommendations made by this Committee were to be 
implemented without any modification by the Superintendent. If 
no settlement was reached even aftci- the decision taken by the head 
of the establishment on the basis of the Grievance Committee’s recom- 
mendations. the mine management agreed to refer the matter to the 
Conciliation Machinery set up by the Government. Time limit for 
each stage of the settlement of grievance cases was set in only in one 
unit which had a Grievance Committee. 

7.9. Association of Workers tuith Management 

None of the mines had introduced any scheme for associating 
workers with the management. 



Chapteir VIII 


LABOUR COST 

Information pertaining to labour cost was collected in respect of 
those employees in all gold mines who were covered under the Mines 
Act and were receiving less than Rs. 400 per month as wages. This 
was in pursuance of the decision taken by the Study Group on Wage 
Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour and Employment in 1959. 
The enquiry pertaining to labour cost was modelled on the lines of 
the study of labour cost in European Industry, made by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in 1956, with such modifications as were neces- 
sary in the light of conditions in India. For instance, in view of the 
fact that in India wages arc paid on the basis of ‘days’ instead of 
‘hours’ as in European countries, the data were collected for the man- 
days and not man hours. Similarly, it was found in the course of 
the pilot enquiry that, but for a few exceptions, iione of the estab- 
lishments maintained any sepai'ate records of premium payments 
made for leave or holidays or for days not worked and hence these 
were dropped as separate items and included under basic wage. Cer- 
tain additions were made in the list either on the basis of the deci- 
sion of the Study Group referred to above or for dieting separate 
information on some of the items on which employers have to incur 
expenses under labour laws in force in the country, e.g., lay-offs, 
washing facilities, etc. 

The Survey started in October. 1962 and ended in September, 
1963. With a view to forming a better estimate of costs in regard 
to the items of welfare amenities, etc., salaries and allowances, etc., 
of those persons who were employed in connection with any welfare 
item, amenity, etc., even though they were covered under the Mines 
Act and were receiving less than Rs. 400 per month, were not included 
in the general heads “Wages”, “Bonuses” and “Other Cash Payments” 
along with similar amounts paid to workers who come within the 
purview of the study. Expenses incurred in connection with such 
persons were recorded against the item for which they were em- 
ployed. Similarly, the man-days for such persons were also 
excluded. For purposes of collecting labourScost data, the field staff 
was instructed to obtain figures of expenditure incurred by the’ em- 
ployers during the period of 12 months ending June, 1962. Where 
the financial year of the sampled units was found to be other than 
the above period, or where the account books for the specified period 
were found to be not ready or available for some reasons, the field 
staff was permitted to take the information for the latest period of 
12 months for which it was available, subject to the condition that a 
major part fell in the twelve-month period ending June, 1962. The 
data collected from three units related to the year ending March. 1962 
and in the case of the remaining unit the information was in respect 
of the year ending September, 1962. 
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8.1. Labour Cost per Man-day Worked 

The data collected reveal that the average labour cost per man- 
day in the industry was Rs. 6.84. 

8.2. Components of Labour Cost 

The following Statement 8.1 shows the distribution of the labour 
cost according to major heads under which the data were collected. 


Statement 8.1 


Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked by Components in Gold Mines in, 

1961-62 
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8.2,1. Wages 

This component comprised basic wages and dearness allowance, 
incentive or production bonus and attendance bonus received by 
employees. 

It was desired to collect data, under this head, in respect of the 
man-days actually worked alone but in the course of the pilot en- 
quiry it was found that most of the employers did not maintain sepa- 
rate records of payments made for the days actually worked and for 
leave and holiday periods. Consequently, the amount of basic wages 
and dearness allowance recorded include the sum paid for the days 
worked as well as not worked but paid for. 

It would be seen from Statement 8.1 that ‘Wages’ accounted for 
74.7 per cent of the total labour cost in the Industry. The following 
Statement 8.2 gives the break-up of the ‘Wages’ into various sub- 
groups viz., basic wages (including dearness allowance), incentive or 
production bonus and attendance bonus. 
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Statement 8.2 

Break-up of Wage Cost by Sub-components — 1961-62 
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It is evident that a predominant portion of the wage-cost was in 
the form of basic wages and dearness allowance or consolidated 
wages. These alone accounted for nearly 93 per cent, of the total 
wage cost. 

8.2.2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts 

Under this group, only the premium part of pay for overtime 
work and late shifts was recorded. This was represented by an 
amount received by the workers in addition to their normal pay. For 
instance, if a worker received one and a half times his normal wage 
for the over-time work, the extra amount, i.e., one-half, was recorded 
against this item. The normal wages were included under the group 
‘Wages’. 

The premium payment for overtime work accounted for an 
insignificant proportion of the total labour cost per man-day worked 
(Statement 8.1). This item of expenditure entered into labour cost 
in all the establishments. 

8.2.3. Bonuses 

Payments made in the form of festival, year-end, profit-sharing 
and any other such bonus were recorded under this group. It would 
be seen from Statement 8.1 that in the Gold Mining Industry, this 
item constituted 3.8 per cent, of the total labour cost per man-day 
worked. The expenditure was entirely in the form of annual bonus. 

8.2.4. Other Cash Payments 

Other cash payments were those which iivere made regularly such 
as night shift allowance, attendance bonus, clothing allowance, etc., 
and ad hoc or ex-gratia payments made to workers. Payments under 
this group accounted only for about 0.4 per cent, of the total labour 
cost. Such payments were found to be made in all the units in the 
industry. 

8.2.5. Payments in kind 

Payments in kind related to such items as foodgrains, fuel and 
butter milk. This component accounted for a negligible proportion 
of the total labour cost. Expenditure on this item was incurred in 
all the gold mines. 
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8.2.6. Social Security Contributions 

The expenses incurred by employers on various social security 
measures constituted one of the major elements of the labour cost 
in the industry. Since the employers were statutorily obliged to 
undertake some of the social security measures, separate data were 
collected in respect of expenditure incurred on obligatory and non- 
obligatory social security contributions. The combined cost on ac- 
count of this component worked out to Re. 0.44 per man-day or about 
6.4 per cent, of the total labour cost. Expenditure under this head 
was incurred in all the units. The following Statement 8.3 shows the 
cost of social security contributions under each item for which infor- 
mation was collected. 


Nearly 73 per cent, of tne total expenditure on social security 
was on account of obligatory contributions. In this sub-group the 
predominant share was of employers’ contiibutions to provident fund. 
Out of a total of Re. 0.32 per man-day paid in the form of obligatory 
contributions, provident fund contributions alone accounted for 
Re. 0.25 i.e., 78 per cent. The rest was mainly shared by compensa- 
tion paid for occupational diseases or employment injuries. 


Non-obligatory contributions were almost entirely in the form of 
gratuity payments. Since the pension scheme in force in three of 
the units applied to persons usually drawing over Rs. 400 per month, 
expenses on this account have not entered in social security contri- 
butions. 

Statement 8.3 


Cost of Social Security Contributions per Maii^day Worked 
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8.2.7. Subsidies 

Cost to employer for providing certain facilities and services to 
workers and their families was collected under this head. The facili- 
ties listed were Medical and Health Services, Canteens, Restaurants 
and Other Food Services, Company Housing, Building Funds, Credit 
Unions and Other Financial Aid Services, Creches, Educational Ser- 
vices, Cultural Services (e.g.. Library, Reading Rooms, etc.), Recrea- 
tional Services (Clubs, Sports, etc.). Transport, Sanitation (at Work 
Places), Drinking Water Facilities, Vacation Homes, etc. The amounts 
recorded were the net amounts spent, including depreciation but 
excluding capital expenditure. In the course of the pilot enquiry, it 
was noticed that in most of the cases employers either did not main- 
tain any records separately for the above-mentioned items or ex- 
penses related not only to persons falling within the scope of the 
study but also others. Hence, the field staff was asked to obtain 
estimates, wherever separate statistics were not available. In case 
any expenses were incurred on workers covered by the Study as well 
as on other employees, the amount was estimated on the basis of the 
proportion which the employees coming under the scope of the study 
formed to the total employees. The following Statement 8.4 gives 
details in respect of the cost on subsidies incurred by the employers 
in the Gold Mining Industry. 


Statement 8.4 

Cost of Subsidies per Man-day Worked in the Gold Mining Industry 
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The cost of subsidies per man-day worked amounted to Re. 0.69 
constituting about 10.1 per cent, of the total labour cost. It would 
be seen from Statement 8.4 that as much as 62 per cent, of the ex- 
penditure under this head was on account of housing facilities 
provided to workers. The other two main items of expenditure were 
medical and health services and sanitation (at work places) which 
accounted for about 21.7 per cent, and 8.7 per cent, respectively of 
the total cost on subsidies. 

8.2.7. Direct Benefits 

The employers in the Gold Mining Industry did not make any 
cash payments to their employees on such occasions as marriage of 
children or in connection with funeral expenses of workers. 

8.2.8. Some Other Payments Related to Labour Cost 

Under this group, expenses relating to apprenticeship scheme, 
recruitment and on the job medical services were recorded. A per- 
usal of Statement 8.1 would show that this element constituted only 
0.44 per cent, of the total labour cost in the industry. A significant 
proportion (i.e., 89'/) of the amount had been spent on Apprentice- 
ship Schemes and about 9 per cent, on the job medical services. The 
balance was attributable to the cost of recruitment. 

8.2.9. Others 

Under this head, only those expenses which could not be grouped 
under any of the heads or sub-heads of the labour cost items were 
recorded. The employers in this industry incurred expenditure on 
Labour Officers’ salary and provision of protective clothings /equip- 
ments to workers. Three mines spent some money on Safety First 
programmes and the remaining unit made contribution to workers’ 
welfare fund. These elements grouped under this head, formed 0.44 
per cent, of the total labour cost. 



Chapter IX 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

The existing Gold Mining Industry in the country dates back to 
1875. Due to the limited gift of the nature there has been no expan- 
sion of the industry since the Labour Investigation Committee con- 
ducted their enquiry in 1944. Data collected during the present 
Survey show that on 30th June 1962, the industry employed 20,456 
workers and all of them were covered under the Mines Act. Nearly 
81 per cent, of these were ‘Production and Related Workers’ (includ- 
ing Supervisory), 14.5 per cent, belonged to the gi'oup ‘Watch and 
Ward and Other Services’, and 3.5 per cent, were ‘Clerical and 
Related Personnel’ (including Supervisory). ‘Professional, Technical 
and Related Personnel’ and ‘Administrative, Executive and Manage- 
rial Personnel’ accounted for the rest. Women labour constituted 
only 3.6 per cent, of the total working force and child labour was 
totally absent. Contract labour was employed only in the Explora- 
tion Departments of three of the four mines and constituted a very 
negligible proportion of the total production workers. All the 
workers in the industry were time-rated. 

The Survey results show that about 97 per cent, of ‘Production 
Workers’ were permanent and 2.4 per cent, were casual employees. 
The rest were probationers, temporary or apprentices. None of the 
mines employed badli workers. Data pertaining to length of service 
and labour turnover show that the labour force was quite stable in 
the industry. In June, 1962 nearly 71 per cent, of workers had 5 
years or more of service and a good number (33.5%) had put in more 
than 15 years’ service. The rate of labour turnover was less than 
one per cent, during 1961-62. The overall absenteeism rate was 
13.9 per cent, during the same period. The rate was much higher 
(15.6%) among underground workers than surface workers (9.3%). 

The average daily earnings of all workers were Rs. 5.78 during 
June, 1962, while those of the ‘Production Workex's’, who formed the 
bulk of the total working force, were Rs. 5.44. Undei'-ground ‘Pro- 
duction Workers’ earned (Rs. 5.54) about 6 per cent, more than above- 
ground workers (Rs. 5.22). Women were employed only on surface. 
Their earnings were Rs. 3.80 per day as against Rs. 5.27 earned by 
men surface workers. ‘Watch and Ward’ and ‘Clerical Workers’ 
earned Rs. 5.28 and Rs. 11.14 respectively, per day. The average daily 
earnings of the lowest-paid ‘Production Workers’ were Rs. 4.03. 

A break-up of earnings shows that they consisted primarily of 
basic earnings, i.e., basic wages and dearness allowance or consoli- 
dated wages. All the gold mines were paying a separate dearness 
allowance but nowhex'e it was linked to Consumer Price Index. In 
one unit dearness allowance was paid on the basis of income-slabs. 
In the remaining three units, all the daily-rated workers were entitled 
to dearness allowance at a flat rate and the rest of the workers at a 
rate, expressed as percentage of their basic pay, depending upon 
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their income slabs. Even though the practice of paying annual bonus 
was in vogue in all the four units of the industry, none had any 
regular scheme. 

All the mines worked three shifts daily and every where the 
daily and weekly hours of work of production workers, whether 
working underground or on the surface, were 8 and 48 respectively. 
So far as the majority of workers were concerned there was no rest 
interval in any mine. Though all the mines worked during night, 
nowhere any special amenities were being provided for the night- 
shift workers. However, a regular system of transferring workers 
from night shift to day shift, and vice versa, existed in all such units. 
Conservancy arrangements were generally satisfactory in all the 
mines. Latrines had been provided by all the mines but urinal facility 
existed in about three-fourths of them. 

All the .gold mines in the country had a system of granting 
earned leave to their employees. As regards the period of leave, 
qualifying conditions and the rate of payment, all the mines had 
framed rules which were more or less similar to those framed under 
the Mines Act. About 94 per cent, of the workers were found to 
have availed of earned leave during the year 1961. The facility of 
casual leave with pay was not available in any of the units. However, 
all the mines granted sick leave as well as national or festival holi- 
days with pay. Every where the law concerning the grant of weekly 
rest to employees was being complied with. 

In all gold mines, drinking water facilities existed in the shape 
of taps. In none of the mines, the drinking water points were situat- 
ed within the prohibited distance from washing place, latrine or 
urinal. The managements of gold mines are not under any legal 
obligation to provide washing or bathing facilities. Nevertheless, 
washing arrangements existed in all and three mines had provided 
shower baths near the shaft taps. Facilities for bathing existed in 
three of the four mines. 

Canteens were functioning in three of the four mines although 
all the four were under a statutory obligation to provide them. Tea, 
coffee and snacks were sold in all the canteens and meals were also 
served in two canteens. 

Considerable attention was being paid by managements of all the 
mines to provide adequate medical facilities to workers and their 
family members free of cost. Every unit had a well-equipped and 
well-staffed hospital and some were running dispensaries as well. 
All the mines maintained adequate number of well-equipped first-aid 
boxes and all such boxes were under the charge of fully-trained per- 
sons at places easily accessible to workers. 

Elaborate facilities for recreation of workers existed in all the 
mines. TTiere were 14 clubs in the Kolar Gold Field and 2 in Hutti 
where there were arrangements for indoor and outdoor games, 
social and religious functions, film shows, etc. Arrangements for 
adult education existed in one mine and three mines, besides provid- 
ing various facilities to certain school authorities, were running some 
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of the schools themselves where workers’ children were receiving 
free education. A school of mining run by three of the gold mines 
was providing theoretical and practical training for mining appren> 
tices and foremen. 

All the establishments engaged in gold mining had provided 
housing facilities to their employees and about 72 per cent, of the total 
working force had been housed. Most of the houses were one-room 
tenements. 

Social security benefits were provided to employees in the form 
of provident fund and gratuity schemes by all the four mines and a 
pension scheme, in addition to these benefits, was in operation in 
three of the four mines in fihe industry. About 96 per cent, of the 
total number of workers in the industry were found to be the mem- 
bers of provident funds.' In three mines, where a pension scheme 
was in operation, the benefit was restricted only to covenanted em- 
ployees who formed a negligible minority. All the remaining 
workers in all the mines were enjoying gratuity benefits. Maternity 
benefit payment was made in respect of all the 61 claims made during 
the year 1961. During the same period, accidents took place in all 
the mines involving 3,488 workers, of whom 3,369 were involved in 
accidents causing temporary disability. Cases of occupational 
diseases were reported from all the four units in the industry; such 
cases numbered 154 and the amounts paid as compensation was a 
little more than two lakhs of rupees during the year 1961. 

Statistics of industrial disputes show that there was considerable 
time loss in the industry during 1959. Since then there has been 
gradual improvement. Trade unionism seems to have developed 
fairly well in the industry. All the mines had trade unions and 
about 87 per cent, of gold mine workers were members of these 
unions. With the exception of one union all others had been accorded 
recognition by the managements. 

Collective agreements had been concluded in all the gold mines 
and they covered a wide field. Every mine had framed Standing 
Orders which covered all categories of workers. Labour or Welfare 
Officers also had been appointed by all the mines as required by the 
Mines Act, However, whereas all the four gold mines were legally 
bound to set up Works Committees, only three had constituted them. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of workers covered under 
the Mines Act and receiving less than Rs. 40<l p.m. show that, during 
the period 1961-62, the cost per man-day worked, in the industry was 
Rs. 6.84. Wages, i.e. basic wages, dearness allowance, and incentive 
payments constituted the main component and accounted for nearly 
75 per cent, of the total cost. Social security contributions and bonus 
accounted for about 6.4 and 3.8 per cent, respectively. Expenses 
falling under the group ‘Subsidies’ constituted a significant propor- 
tion being 10.1 per cent, of the total labour cost. The main items of 
expenditure under this head were company housing and medical and 
health care. Other items of expenditure were sanitation services, 
educational facilities, recreation and cultural services, provision of 
drinking water, maintenance of credit unions, etc. 
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